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Jof those whom, as the children of Abr: en ac- 
cording to the flesh, he compares to the natural 
branches. “Because of unbelief,” saith he, 
‘“‘they were broken off, and thou standest by 
faith ; be not high-minded, but fear; for if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed, lest 
He also spare not thee.” Let us not shrink 
| from taking our part in this warning; and as we 
look upon the mournful spettacle presented by 
i the gradual decay of spiritual life and purity, 


| and by the spread of worldliness and corruption, 


in the several Churches planted by the A/postles, 
may we fear for ourselves, in the recollection 
that we also are exposed to temptations, different 
it may be, but not less dangerous ; and are alike 
liable to fall away. 

Many indeed have been our mercies and our 


sense of the depth and extent of our obligations | privileges ; and it is good for us that the remem- 
unto Him who has called us by his grace in the | brance of them should have its due weight upon 


Gospel of his beloved Son, and of his continued 
werey towards us, that this Meeting offers the 
word of Christian salutation to all who bear the 
name of Friends. 

We have looked back upon the two centuries ; 
if diversified experience through which our So- 


our hearts. Who amongst us, that has been in- 
structed aright, can reflect, without feelings of 
humble gratitude, upon the wonderful breaking 
forth of the glorious light of the Gospel, as 
; through a dark and thick cloud, which took 
| place in this country and in many parts of the 


‘iety has now passed,—of trials from without, | Continent of Europe, i in the course of the six- 


wud trig us not less proving from within. Marked 


teenth century? It was indeed a time when 


as this experience has been by the gracious | the Church was called out of the wilderness to 
tions of the faithfulness and love of | renew her covenant with the Lord. Let us not 
Him who firs t united our forefathers in religious ; forget how much we owe, under the Divine 
fellowship, we have desired that our hearts | may | blessing, to those who then ‘earnestly contended 
be open to those lessons of warning, instruction or and patiently suffered for the faith once de- 


anilests 


eneour: igement which He may design for us in 
reiatlon to our present position. 
Let it not be forgotten that vital Christianity 


cannot be transmitted as an inheritance to pos- | 


terity. In each member of every successive 
veneration the struggle is renewed with sin and 
evil in ever-varying forms. Each must submit 
to the same transforming work of Divine grace, 
the family of the redeemed. And whilst all the 
promises of 
children arg ‘“‘ Yea and amen”’ in Christ for ever, 
He has not seen meet to grant, either to indi- 
viduals or to churches, however greatly favored, 
any immunity from danger, or from the neces- 
sity of continued watchfulness unto prayer. How 

earnest is the warning, in relation to this sub- 
ject, addressed by the Apostle to the Church of 
the Romans, when referring to the cutting off 


-livered to the saints. In the place of the fables 


a ; 
| of an unhallowed superstition or the speculations 


of worldly wisdom, we may now freely read the 
‘records of Divine truth in the pages of Holy 
Seripture. The way of salvation is to us no 
longer eclipsed by a cloud of human traditions 
and ceremonies, but the Lord Jesus is openly 


_ acknowledged as the one door of hope and of 
if he would realize for himself an adoption into | 
jnew and everlasting covenant. 
God to his believing and faithful | 


access unto the Father, the one Mediator of the 
May we ever 
thankfully prize and diligently use these precious 
privileges ! 

And is it not instructive often to retrace those 
marks of Divine condescension whieh were so 
eminently vouchsafed in the gathering of our 
religious Society? Shall we ever cease rever- 
ently to acknowledge that it was nothing short 
of the immediate interposition of the holy Head 
of the Church which, at the cost of so much 
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that was held dear, led so many, widely dif- 
fering from each other in outward position, in 
mental cultivation and in religious experience, 
to separate from other professions, and which 
united them as a distinct Christian community ? 
What but the immediate teaching of his Spirit 
could have imparted to them, little as many of 
them were skilled in human learning, so deep an 
insight into so many neglected and almost forgot- 
ten truths? Whence but from this Source 
sprang their devotedness and zeal, their holy 
boldness, their fervent love to the cause of their 
Divine Master? Who but He could have sus- 
tained them amidst their unwearied labors and 
deep sufferings in such a cause, or crowned their 
services with that extraordinary measure of suc- 
cess which, when duly considered in connexion 
with their character and position, must ever 
render their rise and history one of the most 
memorable amongst the records of true religion 
in the seventeenth century ? 
It must not be forgotten by those who would 
form a right estimate of these labors, to how 
great an extent, from the admixture of worldly 
or political influences and of human infirmity, 
the work of reformation in the sixteenth century 
had been left incomplete. In that longand dark 
night of apostacy by which it was preceded, the 
idea, so foreign to primitive Christianity, of the 
possibility of performing the service of God by 
proxy, had gradually become prevalent. The 
dependence of the people in religious things had 
become almost exclusively placed upon man, and 
the view of Christ in those varied relations in 
which He has been pleased to reveal himself, as 
“¢ Head over all things,”’ to his Church, had be- 
come proportionately obscure. And whilst, in 
the interval between the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion and the age of our early Friends, the pro-| tions and in their writings. Whilst we thank- 
gress of light upon subjects of the highest| fully commemorate the work and grace of God 
interest had been great, how imperfect was the|in them and through them, we would bear in 
use which had been made of it, and how many | mind the impressive language of George Fox, 
were the particulars in which it yet remained to| concerning himself and his brethren, “ We are 
be more powerfully and searchingly applied.| nothing; Christ is all.’’ Especially would we 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit was more or|recur to their own emphatic and oft-repeated 
less acknowledged in words, but his gracious | declaration, that it was no new Gospel that they 
operations were, in the various systems of re-| were called to preach. They had no new truths 
ligion, for the most part exclusively associated | to communicate to the world. The Christianity 
with outward means; whilst his immediate | of the New Testament, in its comprehensiveness 
teaching, if not openly questioned or denied, |and its simplicity, was at once the extent and 
was far too generally undervalued or disre-|the limit of the message which their Lord had 
garded. The prevailing opinions and usages} given them todeclare. He who was manifested 
in relation to the service and worship of God | as “the Word made flesh,” the Messiah in whom 
had led to the gradual assumption, by one man/|the types and the prophecies of the former dis- 
in a congregation, of duties which originally be-| pensation receive their full and final accomplish- 
longed to the various members. The presence of | ment, was to them, as to the primitive believers, 
this one man was thought essential tothe perform-| the incarnate Immanuel in whom they trusted, 
ance of public worship, and even to the due| their all-sufficient sacrifice and propitiation, their 
solemuization of Christian marriage and Chris-| one Mediator, Advocate and High Priest. And 
tian burial; and to him were confined, almost| it was in order that others might be brought to 
exclusively, the important functions of ministry | the full acknowledgement and enjoyment of this 
in the Church. These functions had long almost | most precious Saviour, in all his gracious offices, 
universally ceased to be exercised in accord-! that they were willing to spend and be spent in 


ance with the ‘njunction, * Freely ye have re. 
ceived, freely give.’ Though in general a- 
knowledged to be grounded upon a special 
Divine call, the performance of them was stil! 
too much looked upon as an effort of the human 
understanding, assisted by human art and learn. 
ing, rather than the exercise of a spiritual gift de- 
pending upon a measure of heavenly wisdom 
and qualification. And whilst a false or ex- 
aggerated estimate was attached to outward 
means, the waiting upon God in connexion with 
public worship, in humble reliance upon the im- 
mediate operations of his Spirit, was almost 
wholly unknown. All these things had obvi- 
ously tended to secularize the church, to divert 
both the ministers and the people from their 
dependance upon the Fountain of living waters, 
to lower the standard of holiness to which all 
are called, and to draw away the professors of 
Christianity from the simplicity and purity of 
conduct and conversation incumbent upon th 
children of God. 

And truly it was not for any worthiness of 
theirs, but in his own rich and unmerited grace, 
that it pleased the Lord to grant to our fore- 
fathers not only to see and deplore these and 
other prevailing corruptions, but, as a gathered 
Church, to bear a clear and distinct testimony} 
against them, and to the purity, simplicity, uv- 
worldliness and essential spirituality of the re- 
ligion of Christ. In thus speaking of our pre- 
decessors and their works for the Lord, we desire 
not their exaltation, but our own and your in- 
struction. They were men of like passions as 
we are, compassed with many infirmities, and 
partaking, also, in some measure, of the charac- 
teristics of the age in which they lived; of 
which traces are not wanting, both in their ac- 
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urging upon them an unreserv ed submission of 
their hearts to the work of his Spirit, whereby 
they might come both to see their sin, and to 
know Christ to save them from the guilt and 
power of it. The call to them, and to the Church 
through them, was emphatically a call of mercy 
and of truth,—a call out of sin and worldliness 
to the true enjoyment of the unmixed blessings 
of the Gospel, in full devotedness of heart to the 
Lord’s work and service. 


And does it not become the members of our | 


religious Society, everywhere, in all sincerity and 
seriousness, often to examine themselves how far 
they have walked worthy of such a vocation, or 
answered the gracious purposes of our Heavenly 
Father in giving them a place and a name among 
the Churches of Christ? If in the days of our 
fathers there was a testimony to be borne to the 
purity, the simplicity and the spirituality of the 


the warfare appointed for us accomplished ? Is 
the harvest yet fully gathered in? Have we 
not rather cause for dee 2p humiliation in the 
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“fallen and unsubjected will. Even they who 
had been privileged with the teaching of an in- 
spired Apostle stood in need of the awful warn- 
ing, that from among their own selves should 
men arise speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them. But in calling to mind 
the large measure of unity and outward fellow- 
ship which so long prevailed among the faithful 
members of our religious Society, in what lan- 
guage shall we express the exercise and travail 
of spirit into which we have been brought, in 
the view of the mournful divisions and separa- 


tions that have taken place amongst us within 


the last sixty years? How can we think, with- 
out grief and humiliation, of the multitudes in 
America, still retaining the name of Friends, 
who have been beguiled by the specious appear- 
ance of a refined spirituality, and many of whom 


| have been led on, step by step, to the rejection 
Gospel, is no such testimony needed now? Is 


of fundamental Christian truth, and even to the 
denial of the Lord that bought them? How 
can we cease to deplore that others in that land, 
professing a high value for our Christian princi- 


retrospect of our unfaithfulness, that whilst the | ples, have allowed themselves to be drawn away 


necessity has been no less pressing, and the ob- | 
ligations upon us no less powerful and urgent, 


our labors in the vineyard should have been so 


inadequate to the emergency ? 
From age to age has the language of the Re- 


deemer been fulfilled in the experience of his 
followers, ‘‘ A man’s foes shall be they of his 


own household.”’ Vainly has the enemy striven 


to destroy by attacks from without, when no en- 
But when the cares 
of the world, the deceitfulness of riches and the 
lusts of other things have been allowed to enter 


trance has been given him. 


into the heart, then the seed has been choked 
and rendered unfruitful. Like the Churches of 
old, we have had our day of suffering and of in- 


crease, when, amidst the frowns and oppression | 
of the world, the blessing of the Lord has been 
We have known, also, a 
day of ease, of outward prosperity, and of abated | 


tichly poured forth. 


zeal. How many, in the course of the last and 


from that fellowship and harmony with their 
_brethren which they once enjoyed? Nor can 
we think without sorrow of some in this country 


| who, whilst loving their Lord and Redeemer, 


have become, from very different causes, gradu- 
ally alienated from some of those spiritual views 
of the Gospel dispensation which are precious to 
us, and have ceased to be united with us in out- 
ward religious fellowship. Have these things 
befallen us without a cause? and do they not 
proclaim, in language not to be mistaken, 
“Be watchful, and strengthen the things that 
remain ? ”’ 

For, stripped and weakened as is the con- 
dition of our religious Society, both in this 
country and elsewhere, compared with what it 


;might have been had all been truly faithful, it 
| has pleased the Lord, in his tender compassion, 


still to preserve us, and to give us evidence, 


from season to season, of his gracious regard. 
of the present centuries, under a training which | 


Without any arrangements for a stated outward 


has led them into habits of strict sobriety, i in- | | ministry, our meetings for Divine worship are 
dustry and economy, have gradually become at | still kept up, to the refreshment and edification, 
once rich and worldly, or, if themselves merci- | as we thankfully believe, of many who, under 
fully preserved from spiritual ruin, have left |the ministrations of the Comforter, are experi- 
possessions to their children that have proved to| mentally taught to worship God in the spirit, to 
them grievous entanglements, or as snares to be- | rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no confidence in 
guile them from the simplicity which is in| the flesh. Without any system of human pre- 
Christ. Others, who have run well for a season, | paration, endowment or remuneration, a living 
have fainted by the way. And how many, to ministry is yet, in the Lord’s unmerited mercy, 
their own unspeakable loss, and that of the continued amongst us ; and it is with feelings of 
Uhurech, have rested in a merely traditional ac- | thankfulness that we recur to the succession of 
ceptance of the truth, or slumbered away their | faithful laborers, down to our own day, who have 
lives in a state of passive lukewarmness or cold | been eminently called and qualified by the Head 
uneoncern. of the Church freely to testify of the riches of 

But not alone from these things have weak-| his grace, whose services He has owned, and 
ness and desolation entered our borders. Trials | whose memory is precious. We would speak of 
in faith and doctrine have not been wanting. | these things with reverence, desiring to dwell 
The root of these things lies deep in man’s! in lowliness and contrition of spirit before the 
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Lord, under the humbling sense of his nti eeties and training of his Divine Master ! 
with us, in his mercies and in his judgments. | How necessary that he should not mistake the 
The deadening influence of lukewarmness, of | | false liberty of the natural will, which is in 
traditional formality, and of a worldly spirit ; the | bondage to its own unrenewed desires, for the 
danger of departing, upon pretexts however | true and glorious liberty wherewith Christ makes 
plausible, from those things which are revealed | his people free, and in which his service is their 
in the Holy Scriptures; the necessity of com-j|delight! Let no knowledge, no gifts, no merely 
plete submission to the operations of the Spirit | human acquirements or qualific ations, ever be 
of Truth upon the soul, and of individually | | preferred before the humbling operations of 
realizing all that is comprehended in conversion | Divine grace. It is not they who are ever 
unto God ;—these are ainong the lessons which, | | halting at the threshold of the sanctuary, doubt. 
in the review of the past, we would desire might | ing and questioning, but they who are willing 
be effectually brought home to the consciences | to conform to the needful discipline, and to en 
of all who bear the name of Friends, under the| ter in through the 
heartfelt conviction of their personal responsi- | 
bilities in connexion with them. May these | and to partake of the inestimable 
lessons not be lost upon any. But, in the re- | the true worshippers of God. 
zollection of the solemn warnings which have | The more our hearts are given up to the con- 
been received, may all cherish a de <P and serious | straints of the love of Christ, the more shall ‘we 
sense of the importance and n redeemed out of the narrow circle of earthly 
each brought to the blessed experie aba of what |and selfish pursuits, and, with pe rceptions en- 
it is to pass from that of alienation from | larged to view the things of time in their tru 
God, in which all are by nature, into that state | | relation to eternity, and with strength propor 
of reconciliation with Him, in which the Lord | tioned to our ev ery need, the more shall we be 
Jesus is known as our Propitiation, our Shepherd | enabled clearly to discern and faithfully to oe- 
and our King, taking away all condemnation, | cupy our places of appointed service in the 


appointed means of access, 
who become prepared to join in the services, 
privileges of 


state 


and blotting out all trespasses in his own blood. 
We are well aware that it is only under the work 
of the Holy Spirit that any can be thus taught 
the preciousness of Christ. But let us never 
doubt that the Spirit graciously works in our 


hearts for this very purpose ; 
is to them that receive Christ, and to them only, 
that He gives power to become the sons of God. 
Let it be our individual concern to dwell much 
and often both upon the inestimable value of the 


privileges of the Gospel and upon the 
hensiveness of its requirements. 
quently and seriously meditate upon the charac- 
ter and work of our Holy Redeemer. Abiding 
under the government of his Spirit, let us follow 
Him in lowliness and self-denial, amidst the 
duties and the conflicts of life. Let us in no- 
wise attempt to limit the operations of his grace 
upon our souls. May the fervent and effectual 
prayer ascend to the Father of mercies, as a 
continual sacrifice in the name of Jesus, Thy 
will be done in us even as it is done in heaven. 
And, whilst pressing after this experience for 
ourselves, may we cherish a warm and abiding 
interest on account of our beloved younger 


compre- 


to be found 
nor forget that it| 


| Holy Spirit ? 


Let us fre-| maturity than that into which our religious 





household of faith, and in the general family o! 
man. And how ample is the opportunity for 
such a service afforded to the true and faithful 
members of our religious Society! Where ar 
greater encouragements than are 
presented by our religious principles to a life of 
true self-denial and devotedness toGod? Where 
else can be enjoyed a larger measure of Christian 
liberty, or a freer exervise of the gifts of th 
In what course of training is the 
Christian character likely to ripen to a fuller 


principles, when truly embraced and faithfully 
practiced, necessarily lead; in which the Lord 
Jesus is glorified in all his offices, and the sou! 
is brought into a holy subjection to the imme- 
diate teaching and government of his Spirit? 
Very instructive is it often to recur to the 


|varied aspects of that new relationship int 
| which the true believers are brought, through 


the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, where- 
in holiness is made distinctly to appear as the 
mark at which they are to aim. As those who 
have beea bought with a price, they are again 
and again reminded that they are not their own, 


friends ; that our duties towards them, whether | but bound in all things to glorify their God. As 


as parents, heads of families, or in a mor. 
general capacity, may not be neglected. J. 


| worthy of Him unto all pleasing. 


his reconciled children, they are exhorted to walk 
As wrestlers 


us be concerned that in all our households they | in a mighty conflict, the crown of righteousness 


may be carefully instructed in the knowledge of | 
the Holy Scriptures, and of our Christian princi- 
ples and testimonies, and be truly brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The present is a day of inquiry and discussion, 
of much bold assertion and varied opinions. 
How important is it to the young disciple, under 
such circumstances, to be kept faithful to the 


is set before them ; "and asa Royal Priesthood 
they are instructed to cleanse themselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit; to put 
on the fine linen, even the righteousness of 
saints ; and to offer up spiritual sacrifices, as in 
the Lord’s holy temple, acceptable to Hiw 
through Jesus Christ. 

How precious is the uvity which is knows 
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amongst brethren engaged in exercises such as 


these ! 
gifts, their services, may greatly differ, but their 
hearts are one. They have one Father, who is 
in heaven ; they serve one Master, even Christ ; 
and amidst all the diversities of gifts and ad- 
ministrations, it is the same Spirit that worketh 
all in all, dividing to every man severally as He 
will. We know indeed that to realize these 
things fully is no small attainment,—that the 


complete subjection of the human heart and un- | 


derstanding to Divine grace is a great anda 
deep work. 


Their characters, their position, their 


In proportion as this is not accom- | 





| duty, “with one mind striving together for the 


faith of the Gospel.” Thus builded upon the 
Foundation, Christ Jesus, may there be in the 
end, in the Lord’s unmerited mercy, nothing to 
prevent that full communion which is the blessed 
portion of all who, through living faith in Him 
who hath loved them, enter into life eternal. 





Essay on Baptism ; shewing that the Baptism 
of the Spirit, and not with Water, is the true 
Christian Baptism. By Enocn Lewis. 

(Continued from page 726.) 
Before I proceed to the examination of this 


plished in any, will be the evidence that these | question, a few observations may be premised. 


are not made perfect in love. 
primitive Church the spirit of party and of di- 
vision was early manifested. 
who pleaded for an unhallowed liberty, whilst 
there were others who, with but an incomplete 


Even in the| 





First. The Christian religion was not designed 


_to be a system of ceremonies, but of permanent 
There were those | 


and universal righteousness, and this effect is to 


be produced by purifying the heart, by rectify- 





ing the springs and principles of action. This 


understanding of Divine truth, were ready to) is clearly set forth in several parts of the pro- 


make their own narrow conceptions the universal | phetic writings. 


In the first annunciation of the 


standard, and rigidly to exclude from commu-| Messiah, it was declared that the seed of the 
nion all who were not equally straitened with them- | woman should bruise the serpent’s head. (Gen. 


selves. 


these snares. 


Recollecting how much we have already | iii. 15.) 
suffered, may we be anxious to guard against| destruction of evil in its source. 


An expressive figure indicating the 
The promise 


Watching one over another for|to Abraham, that in him and in his seed all 


good, may our love towards each other be pure nations should be blessed, (Ibid. xii. 3, and xxii. 


and fervent. May our hearts be shut against 
all that scatters or divides, or that would beget 
or increase a spirit of jealousy or distrust. Bear- 
ing in mind the long-suffering and patience which 
we have ourselves experienced, let us be willing 
to exercise all patience and forbearance towards 
others. And if through unmerited mercy we 
have been taught to see more clearly, let it be 
ours to seek that our growth in knowledge be ac- 
companied by the evidences of a growth in grace, 
and ever to remember that the deepest experi- 
ence in the things of God is that which still 
brings into and preserves in the deepest humility 
and the most fervent love. 

And now, in conclusion, we would adopt the 
language of the Apostle, in a fresh sense of the 
depth and fulness of its meaning, ‘‘Grace be 
with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.” Fervent are our desires that all 
that in anywise hinders or obstructs the full 
participation of this grace may be removed. In 
the reverent acknowledgment of the “ one Lord,” 
in the heartfelt acceptance of the “ one faith,” 
may we be indeed baptized by the “one Spirit” 
into the “one body.” Thus drinking into that 
one Spirit, may a true restoration be brought 
about wherever divisions or differences have ex- 
isted ; and, through its effectual working, in the 
Lord’s good pleasure, may all who bear the name 
of Friends be once more joined together in the 
bonds of outward religious fellowship in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
(iod. Walking in the love of Him who gave 
himself fur us, “an offering and a sacrifice unto 








fy , e . . 
God,” may all be found in their several allot- 
ments, each lilling up the measure of appointed 


18), gives an elevated character of the Christian 
dispensation, to which it unquestionably alludes. 
The declaration of the prophet Isaiah is still more 
specific. ‘“ Unto usa child is born, unto us a 
son is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulders, and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of 
the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end; upon the throne of David and 


|upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish 


it, with judgment and with justice, from hence- 
forth even for ever.”” (Isa. ix. 6,7.) And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots ; 
and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of know- 


| ledge and of the fear of the Lord ; and shall make 


him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord ; and he shall not judge after the sight of 
his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears. But with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of 
the earth; and he shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins and faithful- 
ness the girdle of his reins. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.” (Ibid. xi. 1—5, 
9.) These are a few of the sublime predictions 
of the evangelical prophet, relative to the peace, 
righteousness and perfection of the gospel day. 
The prophet Daniel also foretold the office, as 
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wall as the time, of the promised Messiah. 
‘“‘ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgres- 
sion, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and prophecy, and to anoint the most holy.” 
(Chap. ix. 24.) 

In the angelic communication to Joseph, pre- 
vious to the birth of Christ, it was foretold that 
he should save his people from their sins. (Matt. 
i. 21.) 


morality, contained in the sermon on the Mount, 


we find a vital, heart-felt religion particularly | 
A number of the maxims of the law 


enjoined. 
are recited, but followed by declarations which 
show that the righteousness of the law was to be 
merged, 


the gospel. “Think not that I am come to de- 


stroy the law and the prophets, I am not come | 
For verily I say unto} 


to destroy but to fulfil. 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 


title shall in no wise pass from the law, till all| 
be fulfilled.” (Ibid. v. 17, 18.) 


As all the types and shadows of the law | 


pointed to our Lord and his dispensation, as their 
ultimate object, so they found in him and in his 
dispensation their complete fulfilment. 
personal character, being born under the law, 


and submitting to all its requisitions, he fulfilled | 


in himself the ceremonial law. And when on 
the cross, he declared it was finished, 


nailing them to hiscross. From thenceforth the 
obligation of the ceremonial law, with its divers 
washings, was at an end. 

But the righteousness of the Mosaic law is 
fulfilled in the superior righteousness of the 
gospel dispensation. And if we suppose any of 


the legal ceremonies to be included in the right- | 


eousness which Christianity effects, we must upon 
the same principle admit them all. 

Second. Our Saviour frequently gave his in- 
structions in figurative language ; and the people 
to whom he spoke often mistook his meaning, 
by giving a literal interpretation to his words. 
When he admonished his disciples to beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, 
they thought he was rebuking them for neglect. 
ing to provide a proper supply of bread. (Matt. | 
xvi. 6, 7.) When he told Nicodemus that ex- | 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the king- | 
dom of God, he was ready to suppose the attain- 
ment of salvation impossible, on this condition. 
(John iii. 4.) When he informed the woman 
at Jacob’s well, 
water which he should give him, should never 
thirst, but it should be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life, she, construing | 
his words literally, desired him to give her that 
water, that she might not thirst, neither go 
thither to draw. When he told the Jews they | 
must eat his flesh and drink his blood, they 


In the admirable synopsis of Christian 


not destroyed, i in the righteousness of | i 


In his | 


that whosoever drank of the| 
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-| thought his destin very absurd; (John vi. 
52 ;) but the absurdity was their own, in giving 
a literal construction to words which were de- 
signed to convey a spiritual meaning. And if 
we would avoid similar mistakes, it is necessary 
that we should distinguish the spiritual applica- 
tion of his words from the figures employed. In 
| order that we may clearly understand, and rightly 
apply to ourselves the sacred truths left upon 
record by our Lord and his Apostles, it is un- 
doubtedly requisite that we should partake of a 
portion of the same enlightening spirit by which 
they spoke. When we attempt to inve stigate the 
doctrines of the gospel, it is essential that we 
remember that the religion of the New Testament 
|is a spiritual one, designed to be of universal 
| extent and permanent duration. 


Consequently, 
in assigning a meaning to any passage of doubt- 
| ful or ambiguous import, we ought always to re- 
gard the general tenor of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and never adopt a construction derogatory 
| thereto. 

Third. It is observable that the immediat 
disciples of our Saviour were strongly tinctured 
with Jewish prejudices, and many of the early 
converts to Christianity were gre: atly attached to 
the Jewish customs. So far was the apostle 
Peter affected by the narrow prejudices of his 
nation, that a special revelation was afforded to 
| prepare him to communicate the doctrine of life 
And 
when he heard from the lips of Cornelius an ac- 
‘count of the vision with which he had been 
favored, the conclusion to which he was brought, 
appears from his expressions to have been new 
tohim. ‘Ofa truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 

feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.” (Acts x. 34, 35.) That he did not 
| discover it much sooner can scarcely be explained 
in any other way than by a reference to these 
| prejudices; for our Lord after his resurrection 
}commanded his disciples to teach or proselyte 
all nations. (Matt. xxviii. 19.) And Peter 
himself, on the day of Pentecost, announced the 
| effusion of the Holy Ghost, as the fulfilment of 
| the prophecy of Joel, that the divine spirit should 
|be poured upon ali flesh. (Acts ii. 17.) Yet 
he does not appear to have then perceived that 
| this prediction related to any people but his own 
nation. And when Peter was afterwards cen- 
sured by some of his fellow believers for this visit 
to the Gentiles, and he in vindication of himself 
expounded the matter to them; the discovery 
| was evidently new to them, that God had also 





and salvation to a pious Roman centurion. 
he blotted | 


out the hand writing of the legal ordinances, 


|to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life 
(Ibid. xi. 18.) We find long afterwards that 
| there were at Jerusalem many thousand Jewish 
converts who were still zealousof the law. Under 
these circumstances, we may readily perceive, 
that the practice of those Jewish Christians, 
apostles as well as others, could scarcely fail of 
retaining some relics of the former dispe nsation 
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Consequently the existence of a practice among 
Christians of that day, is not, of itself, an evi- 
dence that it constitutes a necessary part of the 
gospel dispensation. 

I now proceed to examine the evidence drawn, 
or attempted to be drawn, from the New Testa- 
ment, in support of the hypothesis that water 
baptism is a part of the Christian dispensation ; 
or was ever introduced into it by divine authority. 

The first argument in favor of this hypothesis 
is drawn from the circumstance, related by three 
of the evangelists, that our Saviour himself sub- 
mitted to this baptism. But we are to remember 
that our Lord, in his personal character, was 
born under the law, and became subject to all its 
requisitions. He submitted to the Jewish rite 
of circumcision, kept the Jewish feasts, and, as 
far as appears, conformed to all the rituals of the 
Mosaic law. Consequently his submission to the 
baptism of John, no more rendered that baptism 
a partof his dispensation, than his observance 


of the Jewish law rendered it obligatory on Chris- | 


tians. But if we advert to the account which 


Matthew has left, we find the tenor of the narra- | 


tive opposed to the hypothesis in question. 
“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. But John 


forbade him, saying, I have need to be baptized | 


of thee, and comest thou tome? And Jesus 
answering said, suffer it to be so now; for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then 
he suffered him.”’ (Chap. iii. 13—15.) From 
this account it is obvious that John did not con- 
sider his baptism as a part of the Christian sys- 
tem, and that our Lord submitted to it in con- 
formity with the requisitions of the ceremonial 
law. For as the apostle to the Hebrews declares, 
it behoved him to be made in all things like unto 
his brethren. (Chap. ii. 17.) 

A second argument in support of water bap- 


tism has been deduced from our Saviour’s deec- | 


laration to Nicodemus : “ Except a man be born 
of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” (John iii. 5.) 

As baptism, or the immersion of the body in 
water, is not mentioned in this passage, the sup- 
position that this was what our Lord intended by 
being born of water, is entirely gratuitous. Cer- 
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tainly no one will soberly affirm, that to be dipped | 


or sprinkled with water, is really and truly to be 
born of water. To give a strictly literal construc- 


tion to these expressions is impossible. The 
language is unquestionably figurative. The sup- 


position that water is to be taken in a literal 
sense, and that baptism with water is intended, 
would make this passage prove too much. For 
protestants generally admit that baptism with 
Water is not absolutely necessary to salvation ; 
Which this passage thus construed would prove 


is clear from what immediately follows: ‘‘ That 


which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which | 


is born of the spirit is spirit. The wind bloweth 





‘ 


where it listeth, thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth. So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

This passage, taken in its figurative sense, con- 
veys a very important and instructive meaning. 
As at the moment of birth a new principle of 
vitality is introduced into the animal system, so 
the soul that is truly renovated and made alive 
unto God, becomes actuated by atife to which, 
in its natural and unregenerate state, it was totally 
a stranger. Thus the Apostle testifies, “I am 
erucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) “ The water and the spirit,” 
says Bishop Taylor, “in this place, signify the 
same thing ; and by water is meant the effect of 
the spirit cleansing and purifying the soul, as 
appears in the parable of Christ baptizing with 
the spirit and fire.’’* 

A third argument, and the one most insisted 
on, is drawn from the charge given by our Lord 
to his disciples, immediately before his ascension. 
‘¢ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) 

In this charge, no mention is made of water ; 
unless, therefore, water is necessarily implied, this 
passage furnishes no proof that water baptism is 
a part of the Christian system. Iam aware that 
the advocates of water baptism insist, that bap- 
tizing in water is meant by this injunction. If 
it had been previously demonstrated that baptism 
with water was a part of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, we might fairly conclude that our Saviour 
had that kind of baptism in view. But as that 
point has not been established, it is not correct 
reasoning to assume it as the basis of an impor- 
tant conclusion. In fact, those who deduce from 
this passage the conclusion that baptizing in 


| water is a part of the Christian system, actually 


argue in a circle ; though probably without per- 
ceiving it. The argument is substantially this : 
Baptizing in water is a Christian ordinance, be- 
cause our Saviour commanded his disciples to 
baptize all nations. We know that he com- 
manded them to baptize with water, because 
water must be understood in the passage before 
us. And we know that water must be under- 
stood, because baptizing with water is a part of 
the Christian system. Take away the last as- 
sumption, and the whole argument deduced from 
this passage falls to the ground. 

We may perhaps be assisted in arriving at a 


| correct conclusion respecting the meaning of this 
itto be. That this relates to a spiritual birth, 


injunction, by recurring to the commands which 
our Lord had previously given to his disciples. 


Liberty of Prophesying, r. 231. 
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When he sent the twelve to preach t to the people | | who for several days attracted his attention a by 


of Isracl, he commanded them to heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils, 
(Matt. x. 8.) ; but nothing is said of baptizing. 
Neither do we find that during his personal con- 
tinuance on earth, he ever commanded any of 
those whom he commissioned to preach the gos- 
pel, to baptize with water. It is true that the | 
disciples baptized, but we are informed that he | 
himself did net. (John iii. 22, Ibid. iv. 2.) 
We may hence fairly infer, that the disciples 
baptized in imitation of John, and not in con- 
sequence of any command from him. For the 
expression of the evangelist is scarcely recon- 


me 


cilable with the supposition that the act, thus | watching the interesting scene until curiosity 


exclusively attributed to the disciples, was done 
in compliance with his commands. Their minis- 
try before his ascension seems to have been very 
similar to that of John. A compend of John’s 
testimony is given in these words, “ Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;’’ (Matt. 
iil. 2,) and the substance of what the disciples 
were directed to proclaim is given in almost the 
same words. (Ibid. x. 7.) It was therefore 
very natural for them, some of whom had been 
John’s disciples, to use the same significant rite. 
The superiority of their ministry to that of the 
forerunner is, however, sufficiently indicated by 


the power to work miracles, which it appears | 


John did not possess. (John x. 41.) It is 
therefore not strange that his commission should 
include an external observance, which they were 
not commanded to use. Inasmuch then as we 
do not find that our Saviour had, at any previous 
time, commanded his disciples to baptize with 
water, the supposition that water is implied in 
the charge before us is, at best, gratuitous. 
Could it be proved, as it certainly cannot, that 
baptizing with water was intended by this injunc- 
tion, it would still fail to establish the doctrine 
in question. As the baptism upon conversion 
was a Jewish practice, if our Lord had required 
his apostles, who were all Jews, to accompany 
the conversion of the nations to the Christian 
faith, by a rite similar to the Jewish baptism of 
proselytes, it would not follow that Christians 
who were educated in that religion, and never 
professed or held any other faith, must be sub- 
jected to this ceremony. As a sign or accom- 
paniment of conversion from one religion to 
another, it had a meaning which is easily under- 
stood. But in relation to those who have always 
held the same belief, the meaning does not 
apply ; and as administered to children, who are 


unconscious of any profession of religion, the | 


ceremony appears destitute of meaning. 
Other considerations however will show that 
water Was not implied. 


[To be continued.) 


WHO DOUBTS THAT BIRDS LOVE. 


A gentleman observed in a thicket of bushes 
near his dwelling, a collection of brown thrushes, 
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their loud cries and strange movements. At 
last curiosity was so much ‘excited that he de- 
termined to see if he could ascertain the cause 
of the excitement among them. On examining 
the bushes he found a female thrush, whose 
wing was caught in such a way that she could 
not escape. Near by was her nest, containing 
several half-grown birds. On retiring a little 
distance, a company of thrushes appeared with 
worms and other insects in their mouths, which ° 
they gave first to the mother then to her young, 
she in the meanwhile cheering them in their 
labor of love with a song of gratitude. After 


was satisfied, the gentleman relieved the poor 
bird, when she flew to her nest with a grateful 
song to her deliverer, and her charitable neigh- 
bors dispersed to their usual abodes, singing as 
they went a song of praise.—Nat. Intelligencer. 
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Car. L FORA Na ATIONAL EMANCIPATION Con- 
VENTION.—If slavery is to be abolished peace- 
ably in these United States, and, as it should 
be, under circumstances which shall place the 
freed people in a position favorable to the recep- 
tion of remuneration for past wrongs and to the 
enjoyment of the advantages of freedom, we think 
the mode of emancipation must be such as will 
secure to the greatest possible extent the hearty 
co-operation and subsequent just treatment and 
benevolent care of those who are now the holders 
of slaves. 

The plan of National Compensation, to which 
the favorable consideration of the readers of 
Friends’ Review has been occasionally solicited, 


| seems to be one of this character, and is probably 
| the only practicable one of a peaceable character 


that can be devised; we, therefore, view with 
much satisfaction an effort now in progress to in- 
troduce it more prominently to the attention of 
the American people. 

It will be seen by the following “ Call,” which 
has been circulated in various places for the 
signatures of those interested, that a Convention 
is proposed to be held at Cleveland, near the 
close of the present month, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the attendance will be large, and 
that effectual measures may be adopted to pro- 
mote the movement. Totally free from political 
bias or excitement, and eminently pacific and 
Christian, it especially claims the active support 
and co-operation of Friends. 
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“The undersigned, being persuaded that it is 
very desirable that some practical and equitable 
plan should be brought forward, by which the 
people of the North may co-operate, in a generous | 
and brotherly spirit, with the people of the South, 
and share with them the expense necessary to 
the extinction of Slavery, would respectfully and 
earnestly invite those of all parties and sections 
of the Union, who entertain the same opinion, 
to meet in National Convention, personally or by 
delegation, in the City of Cleveland, Ohio, op 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August, inst., there 
to discuss and develope some plan of Emancipa- 
tion which shall fully recognize the principle and 
policy of a fair and honorable compensation to 
the Slave-holders for the manumission of their 
Slaves.” 











A few individuals who are desirous that the 
many families of Friends in our Western States 
who are not, at present, readers of Friends’ 
Review, shall have an opportunity of examining 
it, have made arrangements for supplying some 
of them with a few numbers, hoping many per- 
sons will thus be induced to become subscribers, 
and secure, every week, to themselves and their 


children, a kind of reading at once profitable and 
interesting. 





The British Friend of Seventh mo. 1st, states 
that Brighouse Monthly Meeting, held the 16th 
of Sixth month, liberated Sarah Lindsey to ac- 
company her husband, Robert Lindsey, in his 
religious visit to some parts of the North Ame- 
tiean continent, &c., and that her certificate was 
subsequently endorsed by York Quarterly Meet, 


ing. 


Drep,—On the 18th of Sixth mo., near Canton, Ind., 
Jane Woooy, wife of Lewis Woody, in tne 80th year of 
her age; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. She 
and her husband moved from North Carolina to this 
part of the country about fifty years ago, when it was 
almost an unbroken wilderness; and both joined our 
religious society by request, a little before the sepa- 
ration of 1828, since which she has been a regular 
attender of meetings and an exemplary member. 

, On the 3d of Seventh month, Any Mey- 
DENHALL, widow of Nathan Mendenhall, in the 85th 


year of her age—a member of Poplar Run Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 








WROUGHT IRON DIRECT FROM THE ORE. 
A New York correspondent of the Richmond 


Enquirer announces the success of the process 
patented by M. S. Salter, Esq., of this city. The 
writer says :—A furnace, on the new plan, cost- 
ing $1500, has now been several weeks in ope- 
ration, within fifty miles of this city, turning out 
daily two tons of pure iron, in blooms, worth $50 
per ton, at a cost of $20 per ton. Large ca- 
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pitalists, dealers in iron, are beginning to ‘smell 
a rat,” and this very day a contract has been 
completed with a large iron house here, to put 
up two large furnaces, (one in Orange county, 
New York, the other in Westchester county, 
New York,) each of which, at a cost of under 
$2000 a piece, it is expected will turn out six 
tons of pure wrought iron in a day. It is a 
revolution indeed. 





THE EARLY LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF HUGH 
MILLER. 
(Concluded from page 734.) 
Mr. Miller’s sojourn in Edinburgh on this 
occasion was not of very long duration, nor were 


| his recollections of the visit of the pleasantest 
| description. 


His lungs having become affected 

by the dust inhaled while engaged in hewing 
| stone, he returned home to recruit his health. 
| He remained for several months ina delicate and 
| precarious condition, and on becoming convales- 
| cent, instead of hiring out his services again, he 
| undertook such little commissions as were in- 
|trusted to him by friends and patrons in the 
|neighborhood. Among these were an ornate 
| dial-stone for his uncles, sculptured tablets, and 
|tombstones for churchyards, in connection with 
which he introduced a higher style of art than 
‘had previously been in vogue. Sometimes the 
demands of employers took him to some hos- 
pitable farm-house, to the dwelling of a laird, or 
toa sequestered village among the hills, whereby 
| he picked up a great deal of knowledge of High- 
| land society, at the same time that he earned by 
his industry a comfortable subsistence. 

Work failing him in the middle of the year 
1828, he visited Inverness, and thinking that 
his style of cutting incriptions could not fail, if 
known, to secure him many little jobs in that 
line, he inserted an advertisement in one of the 
journals, soliciting employment. He laid special 
emphasis in his announcement on the correctness 
of his execution, well knowing the not unfre- 
quent absence of that quality among stonemasons. 

But Hugh did not trust to his advertisement 
alone. He thought that his appeal would be 
greatly strengthened if he could get a specimen 
lor two of his poetry inserted in the “ Poet's 
Corner”’ of the Inverness newspapers. Having 
a letter of introduction to the minister in the 

town, from whom he expected to receive some 
amount of literary sympathy and the furtherance 
of his views, he resolved to wait upon him. He 
accordingly attended the great man’s morning 
levée, armed with an ode, which he had just 
composed, in praise of the river that flows 
through the town; and after waiting till his-turn 
came, he was ushered in. The tale was quickly 
told; the poem was read; and then commenced 
a fusillade of criticism on the part of the minis- 
ter, and of bold defence of the several positions 
attacked, with the citation of high authorities, 
on the part of the poet-mason. ‘The application 
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was a decided failure; but other friends turned 
up to aid the striving aspirant, though not in the 
way he had projected. His literary schemes for 
a time signally miscarried. Work, however, 
came at length—a solitary job, succeeded by no 
other ; and, turning his back upon Inverness, in 
we fear, no very grateful mood, he directed his 
steps once more towards Cromarty. 

But his literary ambition was by no means 
extinguished by the repulses he had met. Piqued, 
probably, by the scant appreciation of his talents, 
he rashly resolved to rush into print and brave 
public criticism. Accordingly, collecting a num- 
ber of the choicer effusions of his muse, he de- 
spatched them to the printer of the “ Inverness | 
Courier,” with instructions to produce a small 
volume of poems. While the volume was pass- | 
ing through the press, the editor of the “Courier,” 
by the insertion of stanzas in his columns, did 
his best to excite interest and expectation re- 
garding the coming production. On its appear- 
ance, there was much diversity of critical opinion 
expressed, both in private local circles and in the 
public organs. Some hailed the new poet as a| dence interposed on his behalf, and advanced 
second Burns, while one reviewer felt it his duty | him to a sphere which at once lightened the se- 
to admonish him that “‘he would make more in| verity of his labors and improved his social 
a week by his trowel than in half a century by| status. A branch bank being about to be opened 
his pen.”’ An itinerant lecturer on elocution, | in Cromarty, in connection with the Commercial 
who generally failed to secure an audience, came | Bank of Scotland, the accountantship was offered 
to Cromarty, and, as a draw, announced his in-|to him, without the usual guarantee—so high 
tention of delivering an elaborate criticism on | stood his character in the estimation of those who 
He was sent to Linlith- 
The topic took, as might have been | gow, to be initiated into the mysteries of banking. 
anticipated; but the remarks on the verses of|The first impression which he here produced 
their worthy townsman were ignorant and ill-| seems to have been unfavorable; for his tempo- 
natured, and so kindled the indignation of the| rary superior, having gone to Edinburgh a few 
hearers, that the lecturer was compelled to beat| days after his arrival, gave expression at the head 
a precipitate retreat, in order to escape condign | bank to the conviction that it would be in vain 
chastisement. attempting to make “‘ yon man”’ an accountant. 

Meanwhile, although this maiden effort won| He was too precipitate in his judgment, how- 
him the favor of many distinguished friends, he | ever; for ere long Mr. Miller had found the clue 
felt conscious that poetry was not his true vo-| to the system, which led at once to the mastery 
cation, and accordingly set himself to produce | of all its details. A fortnight only had elapsed 
something more likely to be acceptable to the| when the agent again visited the capital, and he 
public. He decided upon writing in the Inver-| was asked how, in the absence of the accountant 
ness paper a series of popular letters on the her-| (who had been called to England,) he could get 
ring fishery. The impression produced by these | away from his charge. He had left Mr. Miller 
articles—so full of accurate information, graphic |in the office, he said. ‘ What! the incompe- 


deeming himself too good for his humble employ- 
ments; and yet it is a mistake as common as it 
is fatal. I had already seen several poor wrecked 
mechanics, who, believing themselves to be poets, 
and regarding the manual occupation, by which 
they could alone live in independence, as beneath 
them, had become in consequence little better 
than mendicants—too clever to work for their 
bread, but not too clever virtually to beg it ; and 
looking upon them as beacons of warning, I de- 
termined, with God’s help, to give their error a 
wide offing, and never associate the idea of mean- 
ness with an honest calling, or deem myself too 
good to be independent.” 

Thus, in the diligent discharge of the duties 
of his calling, diversified by civic usefulness and 
by literary indulgence, several years of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s life glided peacefully away. Asa man of 
capacity and public spirit, he was elected by his 
townsmen a member of the common council ; and 
during the ecclesiastical contentions which pre- 
ceded the disruption, he distinguished himself as 
a formidable controversialist. At length Provi- 





the recently-published ‘‘ Poems of a Journeyman | knew him intimately. 
Mason.” 


sketchiness, and sometimes of wild and stormy 
interest—was immense, both north and south; 
and the experiment was valuable, as showing the 
direction in which his literary power really lay. 
About this time Mr. Miller wrote an autobio- 
graphic sketch, at the request of the late Princi- 
pal Baird, which probably formed the germ of 
the admirable work afterwards published under 
the title of “‘My Schools and Schoolmasters.’’ 
He also-records some excellent rules, laid down 
about that period for his own self-guidance, one 
of which is especially worthy of consideration by 
persons similarly circumstanced :—“ There is,” 
he says,” no more fatal error into which a work- 
ing man of a literary turn can fall, than that of 


tent?’ “Oh! that,” he replied, “is all a mis- 
take—the incompetent has already mastered our 
system.” 

After this new apprenticeship of about two 
months, he returned to Cromarty, and entered at 
once on his new occupation. The sudden change 
from an active, out-of-door life to a sedentary and 
in-door one, told for a season unfavorably upon 
his health and spirits; but both mind and body 
gradually recovered their wonted elasticity, while 
the augmented leisure at his disposal was most 
,sedulously devoted to intellectual culture. He 
became about this time a contributor to “Cham- 
bers’ Journal” and other serials; but the publi- 
cation which brought his powerful talents most 


| 











This, with considerable reluctance, he agreed to 


widely into notice, and which led to "another 
great change in his position, was a pamphlet on 
the all-absorbing church question of the day, 
which he dedicated to Lord Brougham. The 
leaders of the non-intrusionist party were just 
about to start a newspaper, as the organ and 
champion of their views. Their great difficulty 
consisted in finding a suitable editor, nearly all | 
the ready-made editors being adverse; but this 
desideratum, it was felt, could be supplied if Mr. | 
Miller would consent to undertake the charge. | 


do, and thus singularly commenced his con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Witness,’ a connection which 
terminated only with his death. The influence 
of this journal upon Scottish society has for years 
been second to no other. In its columns the} 
editor did not confine himself to ordinary local 
or current topics; for most of his geological ob- 
servations and researches originally appeared in 
the form of articles in the paper. 

It constitutes no part of our object in this bio- 
graphic sketch to describe and characterize all | 
the valuable works which Mr. Miller has give 
to the world:—the “Old Red Sandstone,” a 
book which placed him at once in the most illus- 
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dustry, perseverance, , self-culture, reliance, and, 
above all, Christian worth, will accomplish ‘for a 
man in the humblest walks of life. The stone- 
mason became one of the greatest writers of the 
day—a prince, at least, in one department of 
science, and, what is of more consequence, an 
His life 
has a lesson for all; and as for his death, what 
shall we say? We would be dumb, and bow 
ourselves in lowly humility before the Great 
Supreme, and, hiding ourselves in the shadows 
of that sad event, acknowledge that, after all, 
man, even the mightiest intellect, ‘made but a 
little lower than the angels,’ is but dust and 
ashes; and we would earnestly pray that the 
God of mercy would hold up our goings, and 
continue with us the gift of reason—better than 
life itself; and that, when our hearts are over- 
whelmed and in perplexity, we may be led to 
the Rock that is higher than ourselves. Oh! 
how much reason we have at all times to do this, 
to be watchful over ourselves, to keep near to 
Christ, seeing that ‘there is but a step between 


p| us and death.’ 


The Christian eloquence and pathos of the 





trious company as a man of science and a popu- 
lar writer—“ First Impressions of England and 
its People,” being the reminiscences of a tour, | 
and containing some of the finest descriptive | 
passages in the language—the “Footprints of | 
the Creator,”’ an eloquent and triumphant anti- | 
dote to that pernicious volume, ‘The Vestiges | 
of Creation”—and “The Testimony of the| 
Rocks,’’ a work, oh, how precious! since in its 
birth it has cost the life of its gifted author. 

In the act of writing, Mr. Miller was slow, 
every word having been wrung from his brain 
with dire difficulty, thus painfully realizing in} 
himself what Foster has denominated “the ago- 
nies of composition.’”” Yet how beautiful and | 
captivating the result! His style has all the 
charm of Goldsmith’s sweetness, with the infu- 
sion of a rich vigor that stamps it with an air of 
originality. He is one of the few writers who 
have successfully conjoined the graces of litera- 
ture with the formal details of science; and, 
greater praise than all, his works were invaria- 
bly, of late years, consecrated to the cause of 
revealed truth and the best interests of humanity. 
He “lived as ever in the great Taskmaster’s 
eye.” In all things, except the intemperance of 
study, he is deserving of our imitation; and to 
the sons of toil especially, his example should 
speak powerfully. This point was eloquently 
adverted to by one of the Edinburgh ministers, 
who, a few weeks since, atte mpted to improve 
his tragical death; and, with a brief extract on 
this subject, we will ‘conclude our imperfect 
notice :—‘‘T cannot,” says the preacher, “ omit 
this op portuni ity of re marking, that the life of 
the departed is a noble example to the working 
classes of this country, of how much honest in- 





concluding extract ought not to hinder us from 
adverting to another practical lesson, which the 


| circumstances attending Hugh Miller’s death 


emphatically teach. The lesson we allude to is 
shortly this: the wisdom of our all endeavoring 
to obtain an acquaintance with those physical 
| laws of health, which, although controllable and 
capable of modification by Divine Providence, 
(instead of being fixed and immutable, as some 


| sophists have argued,) are yet laid down as great 
landmarks for our guidance. 


Hugh Miller over- 

tasked his brain; and while his life is so full of 
noble lessons, his end also may teach all co- 
workers in his school of usefulness the necessity 
| of earefully husbanding their mental powers, if 
they would preserve them long for the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures.— Leisure Hour. 


PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHIFF. 


In a former number of our Journal, we ad- 
verted to the frequent instances of destructive 
fires kindled by the ashes of pipes and segars, 
and suggested that probably a malignant design 
was suspected in many cases when the disastrous 
result should have been attributed to the passion 
for tobacco. Later observation has disclosed to 
us a much more general liability to such occur- 
rences than we then apprehended. Laborers in 
stables and factories, workmen on new buildings, 
sextons, superintendents of public edifices, and 
persons whose occupation is among the most 
combustible materials, are not to be denied their 
smoking privileges, whatever the risk. We used 
to have our market places exempt from the nui- 


sance, but now, not only do the frequenters of 


these thoroughfares indulge themselves, but the 
dense fumes from the mouths of butchers and 
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farmers curl over the butter tubs and meat blocks, | world of the Pacific, you shall find missions of 
and diffuse their fragrance through heaps of the American, British, and European Churches, 
fruits and vegetables in the Sandwich, Society, Marquesas, Friendly, 

The following paragraph from a New York! and Fejee Islands, gathering not a few into the 
daily of June 4, is not without interest in this , kingdom from among the tattooed and man-eating 
connection : isavages. In New Zealand and the neighboring 

“The fire in Brooklyn, mentioned yesterday, | Australasia you may unite with heathen converts 
destroyed 1598 hogsheads of sugar, 450 barrels in the worship of God according to the stately 
of molasses, and 200 hides. Loss nearly a quar- | liturgy of the English Church, or the more con- 
ter of a million of dollars. Insurance $209,500. | genial form of the Wesleyan Societies. The 
The fire was caused by sparks from a laborer’s thronging millions of China are perishing in sin : 
pipe falling upon a bundle of hay.” | yet wherever on its coast the Western merchant 

Who would deprive a fellow of his whiff of to- | has gained a foothold, you shall see by his side 
bacco smoke for the sake of the paltry sum of a/the Christian missionary mastering the incorrigi- 
quarter of a million of dollars !— Philada. Journ. | ble language, and toiling at his translations, and 
of Prison Discipline. 'so making ready for the time when the Bible 
‘shall win its way throughout the Empire. If 
‘thence you sail southward, along the edge of the 
| Continent, until you come to anchor in the har- 
The following brief but interesting sketch of | bor of Bangkok, you will be welcomed by the 


MISSIONS. 


the positions and extent of missions, is taken 
from an address by Dr. Humphrey, before the 
late General Assembly of the Presbyterians. 


| missionaries of this Church among the Siamese : 
and there you shall hear how a few devoted 
brethren of other communions are hoping all 


. Se oe 

: | things, believing all things, and enduring all 
Beginning with the aborigines of our own) things among the pirates and assassins of the 
’ : . £ . 

Continent, though for the most part they are not | Malayan Archipelago. 


yet reached by our labors, yet, if you go to the} Entering the Bay of Bengal, you have on the 


Indian Territory, you shall hear of two hundred | East the Empire of Burmah, thickly planted 
and fifty pastors and evangelists and teackers | with missions along the course of the Irrawaddy. 
among the remnants of the famous tribes that!Qn the West is Hindostan, and nearly four 


have removed thither from their Eastern hunting | hundred missionaries, representing almost every 
grounds. If you penetrate the wilderness of | Protestant nation and Evangelical communion on 
Traverse Bay and Lake Superior, and the upper | earth—among whom is a whole Synod of this 
openings of the Mississippi, you shall find the | Church—are dispersed through all its latitudes, 
disciples meekly persuading the Ojibwas and | from Cape Comorin and the sultry coast of Mala- 
Dacotahs to lay aside their paint and war clubs| bar to the valley of Cashmere and the glaciers of 
and learn of Jesus. ‘The fur-trader, as he traver- | the Himalayas. Hard by lies Africa, ‘a land 
ses the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, | of darkness as darkness itself, and of the shadow 
meets the Wesleyan preachers—itinerants, in- | of death without any order, and where the light 
deed—making their winter circuits on snow-shoes | is as darkness.” 
and dog sledges among the aborigines of those | Eastern coast, a single beam of light shines out 
Siberian wastes. The long lost Arctic navigator, | from Mombaz; and further South the true light 
as he touched the coast of Labrador, was greeted | radiates widely into the interior, from the pro- 
by the Moravian missionary ; and as he pushed | montory which the early navigators, by an un- 
his way far to the north of Cape Farewell—a/ conscious prophecy of the blessings in reserve 
name to him of melancholy significance—he was | for Africa, called the Cape of Good Hope: and 
greeted again by those holy men on the coast of|then on the Western coast another sphere of 
Greenland ; nor did he leave their missions be-|light rises on the vision, and from Corisco, 
hind him until he entered the Arctic solitudes, | Liberia, and Sierra Leone. And, finally, if you 
to return no more. |enter the Mediterranean, and go as far as the 
If you go to the West Indies—those enchant-| scenes of the apostolical labors, you shall trace a 
ed islands—you shall find among their semi bar-| line of mission posts stretching from Athens and 
barous people many ministers of Christ, among} Constantinople on the West, through Smyrna, 
whom are the Moravians again—laboring, but | Broosa, Trebizond, and Erzeroom, to the plains 
not fainting, under the tropical sun of the Carib-| of Oroomiah toward the East. 
bees, even as their brethren waste away, but do| Here, then, lying before us is the outline map 
not repine, among the everlasting frosts of the|of the heathen world. Here are the mission 
polar'regions. Qn your journey across the Isth- | stations, few indeed, compared with the exigen- 


mus of Panama, you shall learn that in South| cies of the case, yet distributed somewhat im- 
America God is not wholly without a witness—| Here is the Bible 


| partially among the nations. 
the gospel of his Son being faithfully preached|in a hundred and fifty tongues. Here are the 


by some of our own brethren in that unhappy | heathen churches, schools, presses, and native 
land. Sailing thence westward into the island! helpers. Here, too, are all the appliances of 


Yet, as you pass along its 
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modern civilization, ready at our hands. Here 
are all the instruments of a combined and irresis- 
tible movement upon the whole human race. 
One element only is lacking ; that is the element 
of power, and “ power belongeth unto God.” 
Blessed be his name; to that another, word is | 
added, ‘ God hath spoken once, twice have 1) 
heard this, that power belongeth unto God; also 
unto thee, O God, belongeth mercy.” Here, | 
then, is our hope. Our expectation is in God, 
in his dwn regenerating, re-creating, and quick- | 
ening Spirit. Our fainting hearts receive strength 
as soon as we believe; and we believe when we; 
read the gracious promise of the Son of God, | 
“Ye shall receive power after that the Holy) 
Ghost is come upon you.” 


TIME THE FARMER'S TREASURE. 


There is no employment better adapted to se- 
cure the improvement of all one’s time, particu- 
larly of those fragments which are so often un- 
improved, than that of the farmer. There are 
many occupations in which time is necessarily 
lost to the occupation itself, because of hindran- 
ces which, in stopping one part, stop all. There 
are intervals in most persons’ business which 
cannot be filled up with anything pertaining to 
the business itself, because the main thing to be 
done is itself almost the only thing. It is true} 
that no man, whatever his occupation, need 
waste any portion of time, however small, for 
he can employ it in a thousand things which 


|a serious loss; for though it is true he may im- 
| prove the time in study and other useful ways, 
| yet it may be that he can ill afford the consequent 
|diminution in his earnings. Yet it is very 
| seldom that he can turn his hand to any thing 
else with any profit. Generally the most that he 
can do is to perform any little household jobs, 
which perhaps he might have had to hire another 
to do, if he had been employed at his own work. 

But the farmer can never be at a loss for work 
adapted to the very time which the necessity of 
discontinuing some other work has rendered 
vacant. He has but to step out of his door, and 
cast his eye over his domain to discover something 
to be attended to. Itis true ifhe is a careful 


| man he will not see fences down, doors off their 


hinges, manure evaporating in the sun, as he can 


| see every day in the year upon the farm of his 


neighbor, who has adopted the principle of never 
doing to-day what can possibly be put off till to- 
morrow. But his experienced eye will detect the 
symptoms of decay, he will see where things are 
just beginning to go wrong, as things are con- 


'stantly beginning to do in this world, and he will 


remedy the matter at once. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that when the farmer is 
prevented by the weather from out-door work he 
has nothing else to do. He can always find some- 
thing to do in the barn, the stable, the granary, 
|or the tool-shop where he has laid up some nice 
| seasoned hickory and ash for extra hoe handles, 
axe-helves, teeth for rakes, ox-yokes, &c., for it 
is very easy for him with a few good tools to make 


will promote his happiness and usefulness, these things, and much better ones than he can 
though not bearing directly upon his main ob-| buy ; and then how much time is saved by hav- 
ject of pursuit. He can have always at hand a| ing such things ready when they are wanted, so 
book, or a subject of study to engage his thoughts | that important work may not be delayed by send- 
when they are temporarily released from daily | ing a man on horseback three miles to get a new 
business. But there are few who can, like the | implement, or waiting half a day to have the old 
farmer, employ even the fragments, in the details | one mended. <A great deal of the farmer’s work 
of that which is emphatically the business of | is that of preparation, and these preparations are 
their lives. The farmer's business is one of times|so various that he may easily choose his own 
and seasons, and to every thing in the farmer’s| time for many of them. In another important 
life there is a time, and for every time—every day | respect is Time the farmer’s treasure. He can, 
in the year—there is something which not only jand in fact usually does, use the same time 
can be done, but must be done. It will not do| several times over. While he is cutting his hay 
then for the farmer, of all men, to put off till to- | his wheat is ripening; while he is hauling his 


eS?) 


morrow what can be done to-day, for to-morrow | 
will certainly bring enough to be done. We have | 
heard farmers complain of this, and say that they 


were the only men who were drudges, always | 


having something to do, while many others, | 


stopped in the prosecution of their daily business, 


were stopped altogether, having no incidental | 


matters to attend to, and therefore had a time 
for rest. This is far from being true, for many 
classes of persons, as editors, physicians, &c., 
never have an hour they can call their own. But 
if it were true, and so far as it is true, it shows a 
clear advantage on the part of the farmer. If 
the carpenter or the mason is stopped fora day 
or two in his work, he must lose the time, as far 
as his earnings areconcerned. And thisis often 


manure his cattle are fattening; while he is mak- 
ing his fences his chestnut rails are growing. 
Nature, or, we would rather say, Providence, is 
all the time doing his work for him. All he has 
to do is to “‘ cut out work” for the rain and sun 
and atmosphere to do. How ungrateful in him 
to grumble if sometimes these powerful and benef- 
icent agents, in accomplishing other more im- 
portant purposes of the Almighty, destroy his 
crops. Nor is there, notwithstanding what we 
have said, any man who has more time to spare 
for social intercourse and intellectual improve- 
ment, than the farmer who makes it a point to 
let nothing get behindhand. While other men, 
however industrious they may be, find their busi- 
ness constantly makiug greater demands upon 
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them, he can at t almost any time, , with safety, 
leave his farm fora few days. Things cannot 
go very far wrong in that space of time, when 
they have so uniformly been made to go right, 
and his first business when he returns will be to 
see if every thing is right. Thus we contend 
that the farmer can, if he will, make more of his 
time than any other man, not excepting a Wall- 
street broker. 
Country Gentleman. 


From the Colonial Standard and Jamaica Despatch of June 1. 
A JAMAICA HOUSE OR SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 


While the press has, without distinction of 
politics, been unanimous in urging, and urging 
in vain, upon those with whom the means of social 
amelioration altogether rest, the necessity of 
providing a place of refuge and instruction for 
the numerous orphan and destitute children who 
are now permitted to wander along our streets, 
and to become inured in vice, indolence and 
crime, it is a remarkable fact that private enter- 
prise has for many years been privately and un- 
ostentatiously, but steadily and successfully, 
doing that in a small way which the public au- 
thorities have so long neglected to entertain at 
all. 

At the lower part of Orange street, a few doors 
above Harbour street, there hangs a small and 
unpretending sign-board, which notifies to passers- 
by that a Mrs. Johannah Hill there keeps an 

‘Industry School.’’ How this little establish- 
ment, and its active and thrifty founder, have 
for so long a period escaped public attention, we 
cannot conceive, since an inquiry discloses the 
fact that Mrs. Hill has conducted her ‘‘ Industry 
School’ ever since the date of her widowhood, 
some twenty-five years ago, during which period 
she boasts of having turned out some two hun- 
dred young people of both sexes, rescued by her 
from vagrancy and want, reared in a great mea- 
sure under her own roof, and skilled in the mys- 
teries of straw hat making. 

When we visited Mrs. Hill’s establishment on 
Friday, the attendance of children was not so 
large as usual, several having been detained by 
the weather ; but there were about a dozen busily 
employed in the manufacture of straw hats, 
ranging from seven and eight, to probably twelve 
or thirteen years of age. Several of these were 
pointed out as having been picked up from the 
streets, fatherless and destitute, and on the high 
road to moral ruin. One little orphan had been 
an inmate from the early age of three months, 
Mrs. Hill having taken it, provided a nurse for 
it, and reared it wholly at her own charge. The 
usual number in daily attendance was said to be 
about eighteen, but Mrs. Hill stated that she 
would willingly receive thirty if she could obtain 
them. It was very difficult, however, to wean 
the street wanderer from his life of unrestrained 
license, and it was only occasionally that a stray 
sheep could be broughtin. All the children were 
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clean and comfortably dled, ‘and appeared cheerfal 
and healthy. They are fed and clothed entirely by 
Mrs. Hill until they are of an age to manage for 
themselves, and then they are paid for their labor. 
Two boys were pointed out, the eldest of whom 
did not appear to be above thirteen years of age, 
who were receiving, the one fiveand the other four 
shillings a week, while several older hands who 
have been brought up at the school receive much 
higher weekly wages. A young man manages 
the business, who wastaken by Mrs. Hillata very 
early age, and has been with her now upwards of 
eighteen years. 

Such are the practical details of the ‘“‘ Industry 
School” kept by Mrs. Johannah Hill, and such 
its uses in a public point of view. An average 
daily number of eighteen children, principally 
orphan and destitute, are snatched from want and 
from the temptations to vice, fed and clothed, 
and reared in industry. We come now to con- 
sider its economy. 

Mrs. Johannah Hill is a poor widow, blessed 
with as little of this world’s goods as a person in 
her station in life might be supposed to be. Yet 
for a quarter of a century has she followed this 
course of active beneficence, aided only by a 
courageous heart, and a thrifty, well-ordered 
mind. She makes her school self-supporting. 
By teaching to young and otherwise abandoned 
children the value of time and of labor, she enables 
them not only to support themselves, but to 
afford her a respectable maintenance in return for 
her care. Our readers will be surprised to learn 
the economical results of Mrs. Hill's establish- 
ment. The average daily product of her school 
amounts to five dozen straw hats, or thirty dozen 
per week. For these she has a constant demand, 
not in this island, but from abroad, principally 
from Navy Bay, for export to California. She 
informs us that she supplied an order by the 
George Law for sixty-five dozen, and had she a 
larger number of children under her c are, she 
believes that she could ver ry greatly extend this 
humble but remunerative industry. 

Here, then, is a striking example, taken from 
a very unpretending sphere of life, of what may 
be done by a little well-directed energy toward 
the social improvement of that class to whose 
moral destitution so much attention has fora long 
time been uselessly directed. Here is a poor 
female, not possessed, perhaps, at the time she 
commenced her school, of twenty pounds in the 
world, who has already removed upwards of two 
hundred young people from the road to crime, 
and who is still working indefatigably in the 
same noble cause of usefulness, simply by making 
industry self-supporting. She lives by the labor 
of her industrious family, but she extends to these 
in return a mother’s care and a protector’s benev- 
olence. Most liberally, too, she shares with them 
the fruits of their toil. Their little fingers ply 
their straws all the more nimbly because they 
know and feel that they possess a certain and 
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liberal: interest in the produce of their manipule- 
tions. Where else can a little boy, thirteen years 
of age—but the other day a vagrant boy, caring | 
neither for God nor man—earn his five shillings | 
a week, besides being tended and cared for and 
comforted by a motherly hand such as that ex- 
tended to him by Mrs. Hill? Would to God 
there were a few more such “ Industry Schools” 
in Kingston, or that the higher and lower tri- 
bunals of the city had power by law to consign 
some of the many vagrant and abandoned chil- 
dren that infest our streets to the discipline and 
eare of Mrs. Hill. 


HOW RAIN IS FORMED. 
To understand the philosophy of this phe-| 


nomenon, essential to the very existence of 
plants and animals, a few facts, derived from | 
observation and a long train of experiments, 
must be remembered. Were the atmosphere 
everywhere at all times of a uniform tempera- 
ture, we should never have rain, hail or snow. 
The water absorbed in it by evaporation from 
the sea and the earth's surface would descend in 
au imperceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed 
by the air, when it was once fully saturated. 
The absort bing power of the atmosphere, and 
consequently its capability to retain humidity, 
is proportionably greater in warm than cold air. 
The air near the surface of the earth is warmer | 
than itis in the regions of the clouds. The) 
higher we ascend from the earth, the colder we | 
fiud the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual snow 
ou very high mountains, in the hottest climates. 
Now when, from continued evaporation, the air} 
is highly saturated with vapor—though it be in-| 
visible—if its temperature is suddenly reduced | 
by cold currents descending from above, or| 
rushing from a higher to a lower latitude, its | 
capacity to retain moisture is diminished, clouds 
are formed, and the result is rain. Air con- 
denses as it cools, and, like a sponge filled with 
water and compressed, pours out the water which 
its diminished capacity cannot hold. How sin- 
gular, yet how simple, is such an arrangement 
for watering the earth.— Scientific American. 








DEATH OF THE LAST DAUGHTER OF GEORGE IIt. 


The last of the children of George III. has I 
parted this life. Her Royal Highness, Mary, | 
Duchess of Gloucester, expired Thursday, April | 
30, at the age of 81. She was born on the 25th 
of April, 17 76, and, consequently, had long 
passed the ordinary limit of human life. 

There were thirteen children born from the 
warriage of George III. with Queen Charlotte— 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV.; 
Frederick, Duke of York; William, Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV.; Edward, Duke 


| 
| 
From the London Times. | 








of Kent ; Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, after- 
wards King of Hanover ; Augustus, Duke of 
Sussex, and Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge. 
Of the six daughters three died unmarried, and 
three were married. The names in the order of 
birth stand thus: The Princess Royal, Charlotte 
Augusta, who was married to the King of Wur- 
temburg; the Princess Augusta, who died un- 
married; the Princess Elizabeth, who was 


| married to the Prince of Hesse Homburg; the 


Princess Mary, the lady just dead, who was 
married to her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and, finally, the Princesses Sophia and Amelia, 
both of whom died unmarried. 

With so copious a race there was little danger 
of a disputed succession or of a vacant throne. 
It is singular, however, how few in number are 
the representatives of this numerous family in 
the present generation. Queen Victoria, the 
King of Hanover, and the three children of the 
late Duke of Cambridge are, we believe, now the 
only survivors, and the Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of George IV., is the only one who has 


| passed away. There is, however, happily but 


little chance that the royal family of Kngland 
will be speedily exhausted. But a few days be- 
fore the venerable Duchess of Gloucester was 
summoned from this world, a ninth child was 
born to the Queen of England, so that an orderly 
succession to the British ‘throws would appear to 
be among the events on which one may caleu- 
late with reasonable certainty. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
RECONCILIATION. 
“Tt was the cloud of other years.” 


‘Twas a cloud, a misty form, 
Floating in the azure sky; 

Herald of no coming storm, 
With the wind it hastened by. 

That remember’d word unkind— 
That ungentle look or tone— 

Let us leave it all behind, 
Cloud-like shadows quickly flown. 


Spirits differ like the face, 
Yet the great Creative Mind 
Gave its own peculiar grace 
Unto each, we ever find. 
Then, my friend, ’twas but a cloud 
Passing o’er the face of day— 
Brighter now, its misty shroud, 
With the wind has passed away. 


Let it pass, and ne’er again 
May a cloud so fleet and slight, 
Give to Friendship’s heart a pain— 
Dim one moment Friendship’s light. 
One great |brotherhood of soul— 
One humanity alone, 
Links united, make the whole, 
Though they differ every one. 


Sister, brother, let it pass— 
Clouds are often fairy guests, 
Hovering o'er the lake’s clear glass, 
Lingering on the mountain crests. 
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There’s no time for useless strife, 
Clashing steel, or clashing minds, | 
In this real, earnest life, 
Where one common interest binds. 


Or, if clash we must in thought, 
Let the heart be warm and true; 
So shall difference argue naught, 
Save a peace of brighter hue. 
O, my friend, ’twas but a cloud 
Came between thy love and mine; 
Twas not Friendship’s winding shroud,— 
Here’s my heart, for I have thine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsicn Inrguitigence.—Liverpool advices are to 
the L15th ult. 

Great Barrarn.—The Oaths bill, admitting Jews to 
Parliament, was defeated in the House of Lords by a 
large majority. 

France.—Several opposition candidates have been 
elected to the Legislative body from the rural dis- 
tricts, at the second trial. The government shows 
some chagria at this result, and has ordered a sus- 
pension for two months of the publication of the| 
Assemblee Nationale, one of the opposition papers of 
Paris, on account of an article relating to the elections. | 

Iraty.—The recent insurrectionary movements are | 
said to have been the result of a wide-spread con- 
spiracy, comprehending several of the despotic States 
of Europe, and having its centre in Paris. The gov- 
ernments of the respective countries appear to have 
been aware of the plan, some of those concerned | 
haviug betrayed it. A decree has been issued at 
Leghorn, forbidding the carrying of arms in that city, 
under pain of imprisonment from five to ten years. 

Spars —Slight disturbances have occurred near 
Seville, but appear to have been suppressed. 

THe Principatities.—The Comwission of the Eu- | 
ropean Powers was in session at Bucharest on the 
18th of Sixth month, but its proceedings were n 
public. 

Perst1.—The Persians are said to be strengthening | 
the fortifications of Herat, although by the treaty of 
peace they were bound shortly to evacuate the place. | 

Kayet.—The Governor-General of Sennaar and| 
Soudan is reported to have fallen a victim to popular | 
fury. He was the first “hristian appointed to such a 
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REVIEW. 


200 delegates were present, representing nearly every 
part of the Territory. The Topeka Constitution was 
endorsed by it, and is to be submitted to the peopl 
at thé election during the present month. M. J 
Parrott was nominated for Congress. The census 


| taken by the Marshals appointed by Gov. Robinson, 


shows a population of 50,000, littie more than hal 
the number requisite for admission into the Union as 
a State. Upwards of 20,000 are voters. Of these, a 
very large majority are said to be Free State men, 
even in the counties bordering on Missouri. Late 
accounts from Washington state that the President 
and Cabinet have ceased to have any apprehension 
of bloodshed in Kansas, and that Gen. Harney wi! 
set out for Utah in a few days. 

In Minnesota, the two Constitutional Conventions 
have continued to meet separately. The Republica: 
body numbers 59 members, while the Democratic one 
has only 32, a part of them having become dissatis- 
fied and gone home. The Republicans have pro- 
ceeded regularly with their business, while the Demo- 
crats, at our last accounts, had effected no permanent 
organization. 

The St. Louis Democrat states that 400,000 
public lands have been sold within sixty days at 
Springfield, Mo., almost exclusively to persons fron 
the Free States. This amount exceeds the entries 0! 
three previous years at that office. At the Warsaw 
office, 500,000 acres were entered in about the same 
length of time; and about 2000 acres per d#y are en- 
tered in the Jackson district. Emigrants are coming 
into the north-western part of the State from low 
induced by the lower price of lands, and the hope 
that Missouri will become a free State. 

The Governor of Wisconsin has issued a commis- 
sion as Notary Public, to a colored man in Madisor 
but the Secretary of State refuses to file the bor 
given by him according to law, on the ground that 
the appointment is in violation of the Constitution. 

A colored man in Illinois recently brought suit ir 
a U. 8. Court against a citizen of Wisconsin, 
assault and battery. The defendant objected to th 
jurisdiction of the court, averring that the plaintif 
was @ negro, and not entitled to sue in a Feder: 
Court. The plaintiff demurred to this plea, and the 
case being brought before Judge McLean, the latte: 
gave his opinion that a free man who has a permaneni 
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| domicile in a State, being subject to its laws in a 


high office in Egypt, and was distinguished for his | quiring and holding property, in the payment of tax 


energy and prudence. About forty wealthy Gre 
families in Alexandria have left the united Greek 


under the protection of the Czar. This change is at- 
tributed to the pretensions of some of the Egyptian 
bishops. 

Inpta.—Adrices are to the early part of Sixth mo. 
The mutiny among the native troops had spread to an | 
alarming extent, twenty-three regiments having joined | 
in it. Delhi was still held by the insurgents, but th 
heights around the town were occupied by the govern- 
ment troops. The disaffection was said to be con- 
fined to the army, and appears to have originated in 
religious fanaticism. The native troops not involved 
in the mutiny had been disirmed, and it was thought 
the crisis had passed. 

Domustic.—Accounts from Kansas state that an 
election for city officers, under the new charter, was 
held at Lawrence on the 15th ult. On the 17th, it is 
stated, Gov. Walker was encamped outside of the 
town, with several companies of dragoons, but he 
would not resort to the troops unless fired upon. He 
had warrants for the arrest of the city officers and 
other citizens of Lawrence. The people of that place 
had resolved not to pay the taxes assessed by the 
Territorial legislature. A Free State Convention has 
been held at Topeka, closing on the 16th. Almost! 


| 
Church for the Russo-Greek, and placed ng 
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k | and im the distribution of his estate among creditors 


or heirs on his decease, is a citizen in the sense oi 
the Constitution and the act of Congress giving the 
Federal Courts jurisdiction between citizens of differ- 
ent States. The demurrer was therefore sustainé 


| which held the plea insufficient. 


An interesting slave case was tried at the last term 
of the court of Grimes Co., Texas. Four free blacks 
were sold in Georgia for a term of five years, in 183% 
for non-payment of State dues. The purchaser re- 
moved them to Mississippi, and in 1841 or 1842 t 
Texas, where they have since been held as slave 
Two of them were released some time ago, and sent 
back to Georgia, but the others and their children, 
amounting in all to eighteen, obtained legal assistanc 
and commenced a trial for theirfreedom. The prools 
being clear, the court declared them free. Butas the 
laws of Texas forbid free colored persous to remain i! 
Texas, and it is doubtful whether they will be allowed 
to return to Georgia, their situation is a difficult one. 
In view of the fact that the parents were introduced 
not of their own accord, previous to the adoption ol 
the present Constitution, while the children are natives 
of the State, some action will be sought from the next 
Legislature, to permit them to remain. Meanwhil¢ 
to avoid difficulty, they have entered into an agree- 
ment to serve their old master three years longer. 
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